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The industrial system of a nation, as well as its political system, 
ought to be a government of the people, by the people, for the people. 


New England is getting into the field for the people’s 
party. Massachusetts and Maine have put themselves in 
line this week. 


The recently issued report of the Massachusetts bureau 
of statistics on the profits of capital and labor is handled 
by the New York Evening Post with extraordinary reck- 
lessness. In the first place it asserts that the report knocks 
the bottom out of nationalism, and it then proceeds to show 
that the report is rankly unreliable as to its figures and 
data. Nationalism must indeed be a delicate scheme if it 
can be knocked down with a column of inaccurate figures. 
Will not the Post deviate into candid discussion long 
enough to state the nationalistic proposition and its own 
objections thereto ? 


The druggists’ convention at St. Louis last week voted to 
withdraw its patronage from any wholesale dealer. or 


jobber who furnishes goods to “cutters.” These men are 
determined to keep the prices of drugs up. Such combina- 
tions explain the movements in the various parts of the 
country to supply medical aid at cost to poor people. We 
notice also a tendency among officials to rid themselves of 
the drug trust. At Allegheny, Pa., Chief Grubb of the 
department of charities has made arrangements to secure 
his drugs at wholesale, and has appointed a board of doctors 
who have agreed to prescribe for the poor at reasonable 
rates. In other words, Mr. Grubb proposes to exclude the 
element of profit for that part of the drug business which 
is patronized by the poor. There is little prospect that the 
drug combination can be successfully fought in this way, 
but until nationalism comes the effort to defend the poor 
is worthy of all praise. 


The Ticket. 


New parties as a rule have to construct their tickets out 
of raw and untried material. Naturally, men of established 
reputations hesitate to identify themselves with movementss 
which, however meritorious, must, in their earlier stages, be 
regarded as experimental. It is striking testimony to the 
strength of the appeal, both to reason and conscience, which 
the people’s -party is making, that it should be able to 
present to the voters of Massachusetts the state ticket 
which is printed elsewhere in this paper. 

It may be safely said that both in the character and the 
public reputation of its members, the tigket of the people’s 
party is likely to be favorably contrasted with any which 
has been or may be put forward by any party in this state 
this year. Major Henry Winn, who leads the ticket, is 
one of the best known men in Massachusetts and known 
for one of the best. His record commands the sympathy at 
once of the soldier, the farmer, the professional man and the 
artisan. Of extensive experience in public life, he has been 
connected as originator with more creditable and progres- 
sive state legislation than any other man in Massachusetts. 
There is nothing strange in his acceptance of a nomination 
from the people’s party. His whole career has been a 
process of evolution toward the principles and position 
which that party avows and assumes. In the nominee for 
lieutenant-governor, Mr. Shields, the party has been 
equally fortunate. There is no man whose nomination 
would have been accepted by the workingmen of the stdte 
as so satisfactory and conclusive a pledge of a radical 
industrial reform policy as his. Concerning the remainder 
of the ticket, it will suffice for the occasion of the present 
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brief notice to say that the selections made are in all re- 
spects both of personal character and political availability, 
The 
ticket as a whole is worthy of the platform and the platform 


quite up to the standard of the first two names. 


is worthy of the ticket. Let us see that they receive 


a support that shall be worthy of them both. 
The possibilities of our success are limited only by our 
ability to present our cause and candidates in a clear light 


to the people. Wherever they can be made to distinctly 


comprehend what we want, they are sure to recognize it as 


what they want, too. 


Not the Right Sort of Voice. 


An editorial appeared last week in the Voice, the national 
organ of the prohibitionists, upon the nationalist proposals 
embodied as a plank in the Ohio and Massachusetts plat- 
forms of the people’s party, to suppress the element of 
private greed which underlies the worst.abuses of the 
liquor traffic, by placing it in the hands of the government. 
Although the article in question attacked the proposition, 
nevertheless it 1s on the whole encouraging, because the 
attack is so wholly based upon misunderstandings of the 
proposed plan that it suggests a strong hope that when 
the Voice shall understand the plan aright, it will 
vigorously support it. 

The editorial says: “It will not change the qualities of 
aleohol to have it dealt out by a government clerk.” On 
the contrary, it will greatly change its qualities by prevent- 
ing adulteration and improper preparation. It will not 
indeed change its character as an intoxicant, but it will 
remove impurities and poisons which now work an injury 
to the health of the people quite beyond and apart from 
any necessary effects of intoxication, serious as they may 
be. 

The Voice devotes several eloquent paragraphs to an 
argument against a mistaken impression that the new 
plan proposes to raise the money for the salaries of the 
government liquor sales-agents by taxation. It even goes 
so far as to declare that prohibitionists would be justified in 
refusing to pay taxes to be applied to any such purpose. 
Now either the Voice is joking or else the writer of the 
article in question is ignorant of the meaning of the term 
“at cost,” which is the expression used in defining the con- 
ditions under which liquor shall be sold, according to the 
plank under consideration. In the latter case any business 
man will inform him that “at cost’? means a price covering 
not only the price of production but the various expenses 
connected with handling and disposing of the goods. It is 
not proposed that the liquor business, as conducted under 
the nationalistic plank, shall pay any profit to the state, but 
equally little is it proposed that it shall cost it any- 
thing. 

The Voice goes on to say that the same arguments which 
support government conduct of the liquor business, vall for 
government conduct of houses of prostitution. We would 
ask if the Voice knows of any state which does not prohibit 
houses of prostitution. How could a state undertake 
a business which it prohibited ? It would be as reasonable 
for the Voice to represent that the argument for public 


conduct of the liquor business applied equally in favor of 
public conduct of burglary or counterfeiting. We find it a 
little hard to believe that the Voice is quite sincere here. 
We propose public conduct of the sale of liquors subject to 
existing laws. If those laws forbid the sale altogether, 
our proposition does not apply, any more than it does to 
prostitution or counterfeiting. In so far, however, as the 
state may permit the sale of liquor, if only for medicinal, 
mechanical. and scientific purposes, we claim that it would 
be under far safer guarantees if in public hands, to be con- 
ducted “at cost,” than in private hands to be conducted for 
profit. 

The particular occasion of the utterances of the Voice 
upon which we are commenting, was a communication to 
that paper from Mr. G. F. Washburn, the chairman for the 
eastern division of the national committee of the people’s 
party. One of the points in his communication which Mr. 
Washburn makes, is that the transference of liquor selling 
from private saloons run for profit, to public agencies run 
at cost, would reduce the amount sold by 80 percent. This 
statement may seem startling, and may possibly be extrava- 
gant, but that the reduction would be great is certain, if the 
lunch table, pool table, dice box and various other present 
adjuncts of the liquor saloon were excluded, as they would 
be if the business were not conducted for profit. The 
change would take away a very important part of the 
attractions of the liquor shop not necessarily growing out 
of the taste for liquor. A large proportion of the men who 
take drinks now, especially young men, do so, not because 
they feel the need of them, but because of temptations 
arising out of surroundings and furnishings of the business 
having no proper connection with it, and introduced only 
for the purpose of stimulating demand. In claiming that 
the elimination of these features, which would result from 
government management, would greatly reduce the amount 
consumed, Mr. Washburn is certainly borne out by common 
sense as well as by high statistical authority. It has 
indeed been stated by a man prominent in the wholesale 
liquor business, that not less than 80 per cent of the liquor 
consumption of the country resulted from just these meth- 
ods of stimulating the demand which the nationalistic plan 
would rule out. 

But whether or not the amount of liquor consumed would 
be reduced by 80 per cent under nationalism, the cost of the 
traffic to the people would certainly be. It is estimated, 
and nobody denies it, that if furnished at cost, beer would 
be one cent a glass and liquor not over two. ‘This means 
more than an 80 per cent reduction in cost to the people. 
One of the main arguments for prohibition has been the 
vast expenditure of the people, often poor, for drink. This 
measure will at once reduce that expenditure to less than 
a fifth what it is. It is said that if liquor is cheaper men 
will drink more? The reply is that drunkards drink all 
they can hold now, and according to all experience would 
somehow manage to get the drink if the cost were tenfold 
what it is, while on the other hand it certainly is not true 
that drinking men drink more in proportion to their wealth, 
that is to say, the comparative cheapness, to them, of the 
liquor. 

Prohibitionists who oppose the sale of liquor at cost, simply 
propose to tax the people for the benefit of the liquor-sellers 
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to the tune of 500 to 1000 per cent. Is that an attitude for 


a temperance man to be caught in ? 


Famine and Revolution. 


To those who bear in mind the historical connection 
between famines and revolutions, there is something ex- 
tremely significant in the news of the daily increasing 
severity and extent of the suffering in Russia from lack of 
food resulting from the general failure of this year’s cereal 
crops. If already in early Autumn the famine begins to 
claim its victims what may we not look for before another 
summer shall come around. Already the people in many 
villages are eating grass and the bark of trees. Already 
the troops are beginning to be called out to hunt down riot- 
ous mobs of starving peasants. The czar knows well that 
the ignorant masses which the Nihilists might in vain strive 
to turn against him by arguments addressed to their intel- 
lects will be quickly transformed into revolutionists by 
hunger. 

It was not pity for his subjects (for of that he has shown 
little enough) but fear for the security of his throne which 
prompted his recent decree forbidding the exportation of 
rye, a measure which is now being supplemented by various 
other plans of relief. To suppose however that any or all 
these measures are likely to prove adequate to the case, is 
to overlook the fact that almost the sole industry of Russia 
is agriculture, so that a failure of crops so extensive as the 
present one, leaves scarcely any resources from which to 
draw relief. Should the distress prove as great as now 
seems inevitable, it is not impossible that the coming win- 
ter may see extraordinary disturbances in Russia. It was 
famine which precipitated the French revolution. 


Why Bank Depositors should vote the People’s Party Ticket. 


Although not specifically written for that purpose, the 
article by Mr. Sylvester Baxter in the September Arena, 
upon the Austrian Postal Banking System,” appears oppor- 
tunely, to serve as a statement and explanation of the 
merits of the proposition in the Massachusetts people’s 
party platform for the establishment of such a system in 
the United States. We believe that no candid reader can 
rise from the perusal of this admirably clear and forcible 
article without a conviction that the new party has, in this 
plank, proposed a remedy for a long felt want of the 
people. The chief demand of the depositor, whether in the 
savings bank or the ordinary bank of deposit, is security, and 
it is something which no private banking system ever did 
or ever possibly can give him. It is unusual, even in good 
times, to take up a daily paper without reading of the fail- 
ure of some bank, savings or other, involving a group of 
depositors in partial or complete calamity, while in times of 
financial distress it is common for these institutions to 
explode by dozens, like bunches of fire-crackers, ruining 
tens of thousands of poor and rich depositors alike. The 
universal sense of insecurity which these so frequent dis- 
asters have very naturally impressed upon depositors, 
especially in savings banks, is frequently and painfully 
illustrated by the “runs” upon institutions, which the 
slightest rumor of trouble suffices at any time to start. 

There is not the slightest reason why we should tolerate 
another day a banking system which fails so completely to 
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provide the first essential of a banking system —security. 
The government should not only issue all money, but 
should provide the people facilities for safely storing it 
at interest, and Austria and (to a less extent) England also, 
have shown us the way to do it. In Austria, the postal 
banks not only receive and pay a good interest for all sav- 
ings, guaranteeing by the faith of the nation their absolute 
security, but ordinary business deposits, subject to check, 
are received, the only limitation being that not over $4,000 
shall be checked out at once. Upon these deposits also, 
as well as on those in the savings banks department, 
interest is paid. This system is now nine years old in 
Austria and has been from its first introduction overwhelm- 
ingly popular. 

We are in the habit, no doubt, of thinking that Ameri- 
cans are better off than the Austrians. It is very possible 
that we have, on an average, more money than the 
Austrians, but it is equally certain that the Austrian has a 
safe place in which to put what money he has got, while we 
have not. Do you want, whether you may be savings bank 
depositor or a business man, an absolutely safe place to put 
your money? ‘Then vote for the party whose platform 
calls for the introduction of the Austrian postal bank sys- 
tem. If you won’t do it, then, for consistency’s sake, don’t 
ask for sympathy when your bank breaks. 


Let us have a State Marine Park. 


The proposition of Mr. Charles W. Felt in The New 
Nation last week that Massachusetts adopt and improve as 
a state marine park for the people the old Province lands 
on the end of Cape Cod, which have always been public 
property, seems to meet with acceptance. We print else- 
where the favorable comment which the Springfield 
Republican makes upon the suggestion., We believe that 
the merits of the plan are calculated to strongly impress all 
who may give thought to it. The lands being already 
public property, a small appropriation applied to roads and 
buildings would suffice to make the park available for 
pleasure purposes, and with a line of cheap steamboats 
connecting it with this city in the summer, it would at 
once become a favorite breathing-place for the people of 
Boston and vicinity, as well as a pleasant resort for those 
of the entire state. Managed as it would be by the state 
for use and not for profit, all the conveniences would be 
either gratuitous or furnished at cost rates, with the conse- 
quence that the poor who are quite unable to go to other 
seaside resorts, would find the state park a godsend. With 
the park once established, we should hope to obtain hearing 
for the proposal of a great sanitarium to be erected there 
and carried on under public management at such a mini- 
mum of cost as should bring its facilities within the reach 
of invalids from the poorest classes. 


A Gross Disregard of the Constitution. 


The constitution of the United States makes it the 
express duty of Congress to maintain a postoffice. Nowa 
postoffice means the machinery for the transmission of in- 
telligence. Since then the electric telegraph has becomean 
absolutely essential element in the transmission of intelli- 
gence, and consequently essential to the facilities of the 
postoffice. But instead of adding’ it to the postoffice, the 
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government, while providing for the citizen who wants to 
send a letter, requires the citizen who wants to send a 
despatch to go off and make such a bargain as he can with 
a private corporation which charges a price that is netori- 
ously a swindle. Does anybody object that the constitu- 
tion, in requiting Congress to maintain a post office, does 
not specifically mention electricity as a means of transmit- 
ting intelligence, the invention not having then been made? 
It might as well be argued that the authority vested in 
Congress to maintain a navy does not include the power to 
build iron-clads, because they were not then known. A 
navy includes all manner of marine military contrivances 
which are or may be invented, and so, equally, a post office 
includes all useful devices and machinery for transmitting 
intelligence. The failure of Congress to maintain a post 
office in the modern sense of the word is a flagrant neglect 
of its constitutional duty. 


Something we can’t Understand. 

From time to time a Christian minister is reported as 
declaring that the organization of industry upon the basis 
of human brotherhood, however admirable as an ideal, is 
impracticable. We confess that although such declarations 
by clergymen have been frequent, we cannot get over being 
astonished by them. If Jesus Christ taught anything at 
all it was that society ought to be reconstructed upon pre- 
cisely this basis of brotherhood, and if he laid any charge at 
all upon his followers it was that they should practice such 
a brotherhood and seek to make it universal. How a 
Christian minister can declare against the practicability 
of a fraternal order of society without coupling with the 
declaration a recantation of his Christian profession and a 
resignation of his office as a Christian minister, passes our 
comprehension. 


Shall the State own its Seaboard ? 

The Springfield Republican brings to beara choice quality 
of indignation at the way private owners are fencing in the 
seaboard of New England. Our esteemed contemporary is 
many removes from the faith of nationalists; but it seems 
to have had a glimpse of a landscape which looks supi- 
ciously nationalistic. and records its impressions in these 
brave words : 


The right of private ownership in land, for residence and cultiva- 
tion, is not necessarily disputed when it is said that there can be no 
such exclusive right to the enjoyment of the beaches and the rocks. 
The state ought to possess its entire seaboard for the pleasure and 
recreation of its citizens, wherever they come from, as well as for 
purposes of public use and defense if necessary. It is not to be borne 
with content that to see such fegtures as Rafe’s Chasm and the reef 
of Norman’s Woe, the citizen should be dependent upon the permis- 
sion of the local and transitory owner of a house near by. Thatisa 
degree of arrogation that ought not to be. 


That Little Demonstration at Ashfield. 

Prof. Charles Eliot Norton is a man from whom more 
sensible sentiments might have been looked for than those 
with which he introduced Edward Atkinson at the recent 
celebration in Ashfield, considering the fact that he is the 
most ardent American disciple of John Ruskin, whose 
writings are full of nationalism, as well as an intimate 
friend of the late James Russell Lowell, whose greatest 
poems were inspired by the nationalistic spirit. If Prof. 
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Norton is correctly reported, he led up to the appearance of 
Edward Atkinson and his “ Aladdin cooker” by a prelude 
on the wild theories of socialism and nationalism, as devoid 
of common sense, contrasting these with the practical work 
of Mr. Atkinson in his study of the best and cheapest 
methods of nutrition! Now, Mr. Atkinson’s nice little 
oven which he plays with so charmingly is evidently a good 
thing in its way; indeed, it even ranks his political econ- 
omy. But as there are only about 300 of these cookers 
in use after these many years of advertising, it is very 
evident that in the opinion of workingmen a little saving 
on soup-bones is about as effective in subduing poverty as a 
teaspoon would be in bailing out Boston harbor. 


A Good Word for Candidate Winn. 


The Boston Evening Record has this to say about the 
people’s party candidate for governor: “Mr. Winn is well 
known throughout the state as a firm advocate, not only of 
the theory, but also of the practice, of making all property 
pay its fair share of taxes, especially personal property. If 
Mr. Winn goes on the stump advocating that idea, he is 
likely to get more votes than he expects. The question of 
taxation -is getting to be one in which the people are inter- 
ested.” The major is a recognized authority on taxation, 
and he has been instructing the farmers of the state on this 
question for many years. He has frequently addressed 
grangers and farmers’ clubs, and they know the stuff he is 
made of. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL’S LOOKING FORK- 
WARD. 


[The following concluding portion of James Russell 
Lowell’s beautiful lyric, “Beaver Brook,” illustrates the 
nationalistic spirit that animated the verse of that great 
American. | 


The miller dreams not at what cost 

The quivering millstones hum and whirl, 
Nor how for every turn are lost 

Armfuls of diamond and of pearl. 


But summer cleared my happier eyes 
With drops of some celestial juice, 
To see how beauty underlies 
Forever more each form of use. 


And more : methought I saw that flood, 
Which now so dull and darkling steals, 

Thick, here and there, with human blood, 
To turn the world’s laborious wheels. 


No more than doth the miller there, 
Shut in our several cells, do we 

Know with what waste of beauty rare 
Moves every day’s machinery. 


Surely the wiser time shall come 
When this fine overplus of might, 

No longer sullen, slow and dumb, 
Shall leap to music and to light. 


In that new childhood of the Earth 
Life of itself shall dance and play, 

Fresh blood in time’s shrunk veins make mirth, 
And labor meet delight half-way. 


—————— 


ae 
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ALL’S RIGHT WITH THE WORLD. 


Sweet Phosphor makes the brow of Heaven smile, 
Dawn’s golden springs surge into floods of day, 
Lush-leavy woods break into singing, Earth 
From dewey dark rolls round her balmy side, 

And all goes right and merrily with the world. 


Spring, with a tender beauty, clothes the earth, 
Happy and jewelled like a sumptuous bride, 
As tho’ she knew no sorrow — held no grave; 
No glory dims for all the hearts that break; 
And all goes right and merrily with the world. 


Birds sing as sweetly on the blossomed boughs, 
Suns mount as royally their sapphire throne, 
Stars bud in gorgeous gloom and harvests yield, 
As tho’ man nestled in the lap of love; 

All, all goes right and merrily with the world. 


But slip this silken-folded mask aside, 

And lo, hell welters at our very feet! 

The poor are murdered, body and soul, the rich 
In Pleasure’s chalice melt their pearls of life! 
Ay, all goes right and merrily with the world. 


Lean out into the looming future, mark 

The battle rolls across the night to come! 

‘* See how we right our wrongs at last,’’ Revenge 
Writes with red radiance on the midnight heaven; 
Yet all goes right and merrily with the world. 


So Sodom, grim old reveler, went to death. 
Voluptuous music throbbed through all her courts, 
Mirth wanton’d at her heart one pulse before 
Fire-tongues told out her bloody tale of wrong — 
And all went right and merrily with the world. 


GERALD MASSEY. 


A DREAM. 


The French clock upon the mantel had struck the hour of 
10. A quiet had settled down throughout the house, for all 
the household had retired. My lamp burned upon the 
table, and its rays seemed to increase in brightness so as 
to almost dazzle me. My papers dropped upon my lap and 
I rubbed my forehead and tried to think what all this maze 
of polities, conventions and platforms that I had been read- 
ing meant. But that was all. The effort was too much; 
weariness overcame me and I fell asleep. 

I soon found myself standing alone in the midst of a 
great plain. It was night, but the moon now and then 
emerging from behind banks of dark clouds enabled me to 
distinguish objects in my vicinity. Over to my right was 
what seemed to be a great wall, but as I went nearer, it 
assumed proportions, and 1 saw before me a vast circular 
building. As I approached, outline, symmetry and massive- 
ness combined into an architectural beauty grander than 
anything of which I had ever conceived. 

Coming nearer, signs of decay and disuse were observed. 
Indeed, what had been such a sublime sight in the distance, 
was now found to be but a great mass of ruins. Having 
reached tho base of the wall, I followed a little path which 
led around the structure. Soon I came to a porch from 
which there was an opening into the building. This porch 
was in itself a model of beauty, though showing many 
signs of decay. Massive gothic columns still supported the 


“of red wax in an iron pot. 


roof. These columns were embellished with the most deli- 
cate imagery and sculpture, workmanship worthy of an 
Angelo. I mounted a broad flight of steps which led up to 
the porch, and entering the wide portal was soon within 
the great building, which had never been covered, and was, 
without doubt, the amphitheater of some great nation. 
Around the walls were seats or stone steps which rose in 
countless number seating untold thousands. In the center 
was a raised platform or dais. It was plain to be seen that 
here had assembled vast multitudes which had been in- 
spired to higher and nobler impulses by the eloquence and 
wisdom of those long since turned to dust. 

Around the top were great gaps in the wall from which 
had fallen the massive stones. Everywhere the mortar or 
cement which had held the stones together had fallen out 
and been scattered to the four winds. The wind whistled, 
and moaned and sighed through the cracks and crevices, 
and was echoed through the interior, producing sounds 
weird and fantastic. While I stood in wonder at this 
strange scene I noticed a small red light upon the pot 
of the wall. It increased in size, and soon had grown 
so large as to disclose the form of a man standing on the 
wall. After climbing many tiers of seats I reached the spot 
and I found a thin little gray-visaged man melting sticks 
I drew him into conversation. 
He informed me he labored to preserve the building from 
further decay. This wax he said he would pour between 
the stones to keep them in their places. “It’s a hard 
task,’ he said, and growing more talkative, continued; 
“The wax does well enough for a season, but when frost 
and storm come it cracks and falls out, and is blown away 
by the winds.” 

“Why don’t you use cement? ” I inquired. 

To this he replied: “The building was constructed with 
a peculiar cement which only the discoverer knew how to 
make. He is dead, and his secret, never being communi- 
cated, is lost.” 

“ But are there not other cements as good ?” I asked. 

“No! none that could be used without rebuilding the 
structure,” replied he, sadly, “and that must never be 
done.” 

By this time I could distinguish other lights and workers 
upon the wall. Some of the lights were blue, some green, 
some yellow and some other colors. My companion 
explained that the different colors were caused by the 
different colors of the wax. I could also see large stones 
scattered about. Some were lying on top of the earth, 
while others were almost entirely embedded in the clay. 
My friend imformed me that when a stone fell from the 
building an effort was made to replace it. Often they would 
succeed and put the stone back in its place, where it would 
remain for a season, and then very likely fall to the ground 
again. 

Just over to the right were several small buildings. 
These, I was told, were put up by peasants with stones 
which had been dislodged from the larger building. In- 
deed, he said, it required the utmost vigilance to preserve 
the building from vandals who would carry it away in 
fragments to construct other buildings. 

I now slowly retraced my steps, wondering much at what 
I had seen and heard. Reaching the outside I sat down 
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upon one of the large stones, which were scattered about, 
to rest and collect my thoughts. Suddenly the sky became 
overcast as with a great storm and the moon and the stars 
were blotted out. I arose to my feet in alarm, but before I 
could determine in which direction to go, a still more 
wonderful change occured. The clouds and darkness 
cleared away and the midday sun was shining, but with 
a brightness a thousand times more dazzling than I ever 
remembered seeing it before. As I looked toward the 
building what a change was wrought. The bright sun dis- 
closed innumerable defects that I had failed to observe 
in the softer light of the moon. I saw that decay was 
further advanced than I at first supposed. 

While I stood looking at it in the new light the stones 
seemed to be suddenly invested with life. Surely I could 
see a throbbing vitality, though Janguid from inactivity. 
The wind still echoed through the walls, but its sounds 
seemed to become intelligible; at least I thought I could 
distinguish voices. As I listened I became convinced that 
what was mistaken for the sound of the wind was the un- 
ceasing murmur of a multitude of voices which came from 
the stones. After a time I could certainly follow out 
certain lines of conversation and distinguish a great discord 
among the stones. Some seemed to be discontented with 
their place in the decayed and mouldering building, and 
thought they would be more useful in a new building. 
Others had been there so long they couldn’t remember the 
time they had not been part of the great wall, and’they had 
never wished for anything else. Others objected to destroy- 
ing the walls because of their rich historic interest and 
traditions. Then there were some that were admired by 
visitors on account of their massiveness and polish. These 
objected lest they would be hidden from sight in the foun- 
dation of a new building. Still others were in prominent 
places and were bathed with the rays of the morning sun, 
and feared lest they would receive less favored places. 
Many others thought it would be grand could a new build- 
ing be erected; but alas! it is impossible; the builder is 
dead, and the secret of his wonderful cement is lost. 
Moreover, those who labored to preserve the old building 
would be entirely unable to reconstruct a new one, not hav- 
ing the proper appliances. 

In my efforts to comprehend the situation, I fell into a 
deep reverie, from which I was suddenly aroused by an 
exclamation at my side. 

“ How real!” 

Turning around I saw standing at my side a man of per- 
haps 40, whose face seemed the very personification of 
intelligence as he stood before me, his face all aglow. 
“Tsn’t it real; so life-like!” he said. Seeing my confused 
expression, for I knew not what to say, he continued: 
“Don’t you see, in this great structure, a wonderful 
parable?” 

“How so ?” 

“Don’t you recognize in this building a great political 
party from which has emanated noble principles that have 
led the nation to higher planes of civilization? The stones 
are but the voters that compose the party. The discord 
about rebuilding is simply the quibbling that must arise in 
any great organization when it has outlived its usefulness.” 

The meaning of the strange things I had heard began to 


dawn upon my mind, and I could readily discern in the 
stones, types of the different classes of voters. But there 
was much that puzzled me still. ‘“ What was meant by the 
cement?” I inquired. 

“The cement,” he replied, with which the structnre was 
built was the great vital question that gave rise to the 
party and about which the voters clustered with unanimous 
harmony. Those workers you see on the walls are politi- 


cians who would keep together the grand old organization 
by introducing unimportant issues.” 

“Ah, I see!” and just then I noticed that the sticks of 
wax the workers were melting, each bore a trade-mark that 
was clearly distinguishable in the bright sun. My friend, 
who was burning red wax, had a brand labeled “ Tariff,” 
and there were various other brands, such as “ Reciprocity,” 
“ Force bill,” ete. 

“What are these stones upon the ground?” was my 
next question. 

“These on top of the ground are those who have left the 
old party but recently, and have not been brought to their 
old places or enlisted in newer parties; while these in the 
clay are those who left years ago through disgust, and 
could never be brought back to their old places, and have. 
in their apathy, been almost lost sight of. Could these be 
gathered together into a new and more useful building, 
they would be a source of strength and stability. Yonder 
smaller buildings represent voters who have been gathered 
together in small organizations, too small to be of great 
service to humanity.” 

“ Ave there builders who could reconstruct these mate- 
rials, or in other words, leaders who could bring together 
the voters in a new and efficient organization? Are there 
questions of such importance as would unite any great por- 
tion of these voters who compose the old parties ?” 

“ Yes, to both questions,” he replied. “ New issues have 
arisen upon which the vital interests of the nation require 
that good men should write, and as for leaders, great causes 
make great leaders.” 

Now much interested, I was about to question him 
further, when suddenly he vanished, and I awoke to find 
myself in my own study. I picked up my papers, but the 
question that was in my mind when I fell asleep, no longer 
puzzled me. I felt that my dream scarcely needed further 
interpretation; the conclusions were so evident and. easily 
drawn. That great sun, in whose spectrum there was no 
prejudice, self interest or ignorance, but only the bright 
lines of wisdom, intelligence and truth had dissolved the 
mist that had so long hung before my eyes. 

J. EK. CAMPBELL, 
West Elizabeth, Pa. 


A STATE MARINE PARK ON CAPE COD. 

Springfield Republican: Suggestions .for state parks are 
now in order, since Mr. Baxter has made his plea for the 
Blue Hills of Milton and others want the Middlesex Fells 
in a reservation — since, moreover, the trustees of public 
reservations are bestirring themselves. ‘The latest is pro- 
posed in The New Nation by Charles W. Felt, and has 
much to recommend it. It is to make the old Province 
lands, which comprise nearly all of the curve of Cape Cod 
trom the line of Truro on the “ Backside” around to Proy- 
incetown light, a state marine park freely accessible to all 
the people. The harbor is fine and peaceful, the hills and 
downs most picturesque in their views of ocean, but there 
are no roads except rude cart paths in the sands, and the 
forest has long been gone, though there is a small growth 
of stunted pines and oaks scattered among the bayberry 
bushes and the beach grass. Roads, as Mr. Felt says, 
should be constructed and protected by trees. Pines will 
grow without trouble. Especially should there be a good 
road to the station of the life-saving station on the Back- 
side. 
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THAT FAMOUS LIQUOR PLANK. 


PROHIBITIONISTS IN A BROWN STUDY 
OVER IT. 


Government Conduct of the Liquor Business makes quite a 
Stir in the Prohibition Ranks. 


No proposition has been projected upon the political 
canvas which has so tried the metal of the prohibitionist 
party for years as the liquor planks of the Ohio and the 
Massachusetts people’s party. 

The explanation of this stir among the prohibitionists is 
the intrinsic good government involved in the public con- 
duct of liquor business. 

The saloon would die with the abolition of the element of 
profit. 
party. 

The public has now an opportunity to pass judgment 
upon an intelligent method of solving the liquor problem. 
H. Clay Bascom, the noted 
prohibitionist leader of Troy, N. Y., has been in a brown 
study over this matter for some time. The following pas 
sage in a private letter shows how his mind is tending: 

“JT am too ignorant of the special pleadings of Bellamy, 
though I have read ‘Looking Backward,’ to defend or 
condemn him. I do not know enough about nationalism in 
its popular interpretation to take issue with you. I have 
advocated, and, so far as I know, all prohibition party men 
advocate the policy of putting the entire manufacture and 
sale of alcoholic liquors into the hands of the government, 
and thus providing for the arts and sciences without leay- 
ing it possible for ‘the trade’ to propagate the vices of 
men for revenue. If that is nationalism, to that degree I 
am a nationalist. If it can be shown to my willing mind 
that any other, or all other departments of trade can be 
handled as advantageously to the moral and material weal 
of the people as it seems clear to me, the necessary liquor 
product can be handled, I will most gladly become a nation- 
alist in other matters also.” 


The Montrose (Pa.) Sentinel, which keeps the prohibition 
ticket standing at the head of its columns, praises the 
people’s party in Ohio for its disposition of the liquor 
question, and adds: “ With ‘the element of profit’ gone it 
is believed that the people will easily solve this remaining 
danger to society. We frankly confess that we see no 
reason why prohibitionists of the most pronounced type 
cannot give a hearty support to the nationalization of the 
liquor traffic. Through its press and leaders the prohibition 
party has always declared that it would subscribe to any 
scheme which would really curtail_the power and influence 
of the saloon. It has been demonstrated that high license 
does neither, but increases both; therefore the opposition 
of prohibitionists to high license is perfectly consistent. 
But the nationalization of the traffic blots out the saloon, 
destroys one of the two wings which now lifts the liquor 
traffic into power and respectability, and places it, thus 
shorn of its strength, under a guardian whose interest it is 
to keep it from doing harm,” 

The Voice of New York finds its letter-box full of 
demands for the government ownership of the liquor 


Such an abolition is proposed by the people’s 


This many prohibitionists see. 
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traffic. K.H. Louis writing to the Voice from Iowa, says: 
“Undoubtedly the inciting cause and the continuing 
reason for existence of the saloon is not the desire for 
drink on the part of the drinker, but the desire for gain on 
the part of the seller of drinks. Then if we can eliminate 
the factor of gain from the quantities which make up the 
product drunkenness, we kill the saloons. No need to 
attack the saloons; take away the gain and they will die 
without a struggle. Gain is their very life.” This leading 
prohibition organ is certainly getting into hot water by its 
hostility to the broad and statesmanlike solution of the 
liquor question proposed by the people’s party in Massa- 
chusetts and Ohio. 


The People’s Messenger, Walsenburg, Col.: It will be 
news to some people to learn that the people’s party is in 
fighting shape in staid old Massachusetts, but it is true. A 
state ticket will be put in the field shortly. The state 
committee formulated a platform, which endorses the Cin- 
cinnati conference, and in addition to government ownership 
of transporation, demands that when any branch of com- 
merce is used for the profit of a few men at the expense of 
the general public, the people shall assume control of it 
through national state, or municipal administration. Many 
other planks of the platform are distinctly “nationalist” 
(Bellamy), but they are not bad on that account. The 
platform takes the same ground on the liquor traffic taken 
by the Ohio convention, that profits shall be eliminated 


from the business and that the government or state shall 
conduct it through agencies. 


Worcester Times: The prohibition vote in Kentucky at 
at the recent election was 3,291 ; it was 8,384 four year ago. 
The cause of the decrease is found in the fact that the 
people’s party cast 25,631 votes. 


REASONS FOR FAVORING THE PLATFORM. 


W. P. Conway, writing to The New Nation from Lynn, 
says: “The people’s party platform, published in last week’s 
New Nation, is a most excellent document, and as one of 
the people I wish to give a few reasons why I shall support 
it. I endorse it as a workingman, because it seems to me 
to be a movement in the interest of the masses. I endorse 
it as a temperance man because it outlines the only reason- 
able and practical plan yet suggested for eradicating the 
evil of intemperance. I endorse it as a husband and father 
because it proposes to sustain my wife and daughter in their 
valuable right to give expression to their convictions at 
the ballot box, a right now denied them by republicans 
and democrats alike. I shall support it because it advocates 
an honest monetary system suited to the wants, the intelli- 
gence and the patriotism of the American people. I know 
very well that the common people are not supposed to 
understand much about the subject of finance. But this 
much we do know, that the first $60,000,000 of greenbacks 
issued by government, although irredeemable fiat money, 
were always as good as gold and cireulated at par with it, 
simply because they were full legal tender for all debts both 
public and private, And they were backed by the entire 
wealth as well as the integrity and patriotism of the 
nation.” 


CALIVORNIA LIKES THE PLATFORM, ALSO. 


A Los Angelos lawyer to The New Nation: “I am 
delighted with the people’s party platform in the Bay state, 
and so far as I have observed, it has been enthusiastically 
received by our people here. All I have spoken to, what- 
ever their politics, admire the spirit that inspires its 
demands.” 
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MAJOR WINN FOR GOVERNOR. 


A GOOD TICKET ALL THROUGH. 


A harmonious Convention ---An account of Major Winn’s 
notable career. 


At a convention of the people’s party in Boston on 
Monday, the 7th, the following state ticket was nomi- 


nated : 


Henry Winn of Malden, governor. 

Wituram J. Surevps of Boston, lieutenant-governor. 

JosEPH D. Cape of Westfield, secretary of state. 

THomas A. Watson of Braintree, treasurer and receiv 2r- 
general. 

WitiraAmM QO. WaAxkerietp of Lynn, auditor. 


IsrarL W. ANnpREws of Danvers, attorney-general. 


The convention was a very harmonious affair, and the 
feeling was general that in both ticket and platform the 
new party has mapped out a campaign destined to be memor- 
able in the history of Massachusetts polities. 


The Candidate for Governor. 


The standard-bearer of the people’s party, Major Henry 
Winn, is well known throughout the state, especially among 
the farmers. His record as a soldier, law-maker, and 
student of finance makes him an eminently proper man to 
turn to by reformers in this hour of peril, when the corpo- 
rations are gradually drawing their lines of power about 
the two old parties. 

Major Winn is a native of Vermont and is 53 years of 
age. He was graduated from Yale college in 1859 and 
studied law at the Harvard law school and in the office of 
Attorney-General Foster. He afterward became principal 
of the classical department of the Worcester high school. 
When 23 years of age Mr. Winn acted as assistant to 
Attorney-General Foster, and during the absence of his 
principal had charge of the office. All the officers of the 
state afterward wrote letters to Charles Sumner, whose 
private secretary he became, highly commending his ability. 
“ He has extremely well performed the duties of his office,” 
were the words of Gov. Andrew. It was while acting as 
attorney-general in 1862 that it became necessary to raise 
money for war expenses. The attention of the finance 
committee, headed by Henry L. Pierce, was directed to the 
fact that under the system of taxing savings banks by the 
assessors four fifths of their deposits*escaped taxation. To 
meet this difficulty the drafting of a bill was referred to the 
attorney-general’s office, and Major Winn performed this 
service most creditably. Although many lawyers consid- 
ered the proposed legislation unconstitutional, Mr. Winn’s 
bill was passed and was subsequently sustained by the 
state and federal supreme courts. This legislation was 
the foundation of our Whole system of taxing corporations. 
In savings-bank taxes alone it has yielded a profit to the 
state of over $17,000,000 over the old system. From the 
office of the attorney-general he became clerk of the com- 
mittee on foreign relations of the United States Senate and 


in that capacity, still at the age of 23, he drafted bills which 
subsequently passed Congress. 


A Soldier and a Law-maker. 


Mr. Winn joined the 52d Massachusetts volunteers, 
of which regiment he became major. He subsequently 
bought out the Yale Lock company, then at Shelburne Falls, 
and after a short residence in New York City returned to 
Massachusetts. He served in the lower branch of the 
Massachusetts Legislature of 1877, sitting from Franklin 
county. He received every vote in the district but eight, 
and the next year he was elected to the state Senate, 
receiving the largest majority ever given any candidate in 
the Franklin district. During the first year of Major 


Winn’s service in the House he was the author of the only 
measures that passed at that session relating to the Hoosae 
tunnel. When in the Senate he was chairman of every 
committee on which he served, and the bills drafted or 
reported by him amounted to over one sixth of the whole 
blue book. He drafted the state aid law and reorganized 
the entire system. This great service has received the com- 
mendation of the governors and administrations of 1878 
and 1879, and has satisfied the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic. Major Winn also drafted much of the legislation in 
reference to the Hoosac tunnel during his terms in the 
Senate. His committee with the aid of the board of officers 
drafted and he reported the new code of military laws 
which passed in 1878. Under it the state militia was com- 
pletely reorganized. 

Major Winn was for many years identified with the re- 
publican party and is now engaged in the practice of law at 
Boston. He was invited by the committee of ways and 
means of the Vermont Legislature to assist in reforming 
their system of corporate taxation which was accomplished 
in 1882, and he has heen called upon for his opinion from 
time to time for similar services by tax commissioners in 
many other states. 


A Friend of the Farmer. 


Major Winn has for many years championed the cause of 
the farmers and others before the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture for more thorough and just taxation laws. The escape 
of personal property from taxation has been made a special 
study by Major Winn. He drafted and presented to the 
committee the celebrated doomage bill of the last session, 
which originally passed the House but which was finally 
defeated by only seven votes in the Senate through the 
combined efforts of the moneyed interests. Another measure 
which Major Winn fathered and which the Legislature of 
1888 passed was a provision against allowing offsets of debt 
against railroad bonds for purposes of taxation. There is 
certainly no public man in this state with whom the conser- 
vative portion of the community would be more reconciled 
in a position of power commissioned to institute or carry 
out reform measures. The people of the Old Bay State are 
fast approaching a position where they must choose between 
radical reformn or abject submission to money-mongers, and 
it is not the habit of Massachusetts to submit. 


The Other Candidates. 


It is too late in the week for The New Nation to find 
space for the biographies of the other candidates upon this 
singularly strong ticket. They are all men of promi- 
nence in their various communities. Mr. Shields is a 
prominent labor man, being ex-president of the United Order 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America. Mr. Cadle has been 
an active reformer, and in 1884 stood for Congress on the 
people’s ticket, running ahead of Butler in his district. Mr. 
Watson is president of Fore River Engine company of 
Weymouth and a prominent business man. Mr. Wakefield 
is chief of the drafting department of the Thomson- 
Houston company, and was the first president of the Lynn 
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Nationalist club. Judge Andrews is a prominent member 
of the Essex bar and an old-time reformer. The New 
Nation will give an account of the careers of these candi- 
dates next week. 


The Speech of Henry R. Legate, nominating Major Winn. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: It is with pleasure that 
I present as a nominee for governor of this commonwealth 
on the people’s party ticket a gentleman with whom I have 
been intimately associated for the past 18 years; a gentle- 
man whose record for rugged honesty and sterling integrity 
is unimpeachable. Major Henry Winn of Malden began 
his career\as assistant to an attorney-general of Massachu- 
setts, which position he so acceptably filled that Gov. John 
A. Andrew and other state officials united in letters com- 
mending him to Charles Sumner, who made him his private 
secretary, the duties of which he so well executed that that 
distinguished statesman spoke in high praise of his abilities. 
Major Winn has served in both branches of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature with distinguished ability, being the 
author of many of the most important taxation laws upon 
our statute books to-day, and he justly takes high rank as 
an authority upon all matters pertaining to taxation. He 
has been the fearless champion of many measures that 
redounded to the interests of the common people, and he is 
held in high esteem by them for his unswerving loyalty to 
their welfare. Massachusetts has no citizen within its 
borders that is better qualified to be its governor than 
Henry Winn, not only because of his rare native ability, 
but also from his wide experience in legislative affairs. 
No sentiment of personal regard actuates me in presenting 
his name for this honor. If I did not know that he could 
stand squarely upon our platform, mine would be the first 
voice heard in opposition to him, for the principles of the 
people’s party are the first consideration with me, first, last, 
and all the time. With him as our standard-bearer we 
shall inaugurate a campaign that must command the respect 
of all right-thinking people throughout the state. Our 
cause is just and we must succeed. 


THE PHEOPLE’S PARTY IN THE FIELD. 


Divers Campaign Matters. 


The people’s party in Ohio is conducting a vigorous can- 
vass. There are 500 speakers and organizers in the field. 
Seventy-five counties are thoroughly organized and in over 
30 of them the party counts upon electing their candidates 
to the Legislature. 


The Cincinnati Commercial Gazette maintains that the 
people’s party in Ohio will draw from the democratic rather 
than the republican party. There is no longer any doubt 
that it will draw. 


Boston Herald: It is calculated that there are in Ohio 
to-day not less than 10,000 dyspeptic and discouraged voters 
who have failed to get an office, and who have not been able 
to make both ends meet in their business. They are gen- 
erally weary of their lot, and they think the times are ripe 
for reform. Their votes are confidently counted upon as 
solid for the people’s ticket. 


The Knights of Labor in Ohio are working with the 
people’s party, and they will be an important factor in the 
contest. The official organ of the Knights of Labor says: 
With all their desire to belittle and depreciate it, the old 
party press is forced to admit that the convention of the 
people’s party of Ohio was, both as to numbers and enthu- 
siasm, a grand success. For the most part the admission is 
made with ill grace, and while making it the organs sneer 
at the “ cranks,” “ hayseeds ” and “ greasy mechanics” who 
composed it. The platform adopted they decry as “ wild,” 
“ visionary,” “impracticable,” and declare that it will be 
rejected by the “good sense of the people of Ohio.” They 
will probably continue to sneer and flout to the end of the 


chapter, but it is pretty safe to predict that none of them 
will attempt to meet by argument the advocates of the plat- 
form. 


‘The Boston Record thinks that nearly every member of 
the people’s party in Massachusetts can have a nomination 
for office. This consideration has a powerful effect upon the 
editor’s mind. This sad-eyed student of politics is gazing 
with almost wistful concern at a party in which, according 
to his views, nominations are obtained as easily as rolling 
off a log. 


The Massachusetts platform takes in the West. 


The people’s party wing of the Missouri Farmev’s alliance 
elected its chairman at its recent annual meeting and there 
is no doubt that Missouri will be in line for the new party 
when the time comes. 


The Traveling Men’s association of Colorado has indorsed 
the Cincinnati platform. 


The Kit Carson County Tribune of Burlington, Col., has 
left the republican party and declared for the new party. 


A conference of the people’s party in Maine met at Lew- 
iston last Tuesday. A. A. Beaton of Rockland was elected 
chairman. <A state committee was appointed, and this 
committee organized by the choice of Dr. F. F. Webster of 
Webster as chairman. Isaac R. Clark of Bangor, secretary 
and D. G. Richards of Waterville, treasurer. The following 
were chosen an executive committee to act with the 
national committee: D. H. Thing of Mount Vernon, J. S. 
Simmonds of Gorham, N. W. Lermond- of Warren, R. B. 
Carter of Ellsworth. Speeches were made by Solon Chase 
of Turner, Beaton, Simmonds and others. There were 75 
delegates present and great enthusiasm prevailed. 


SOME PEOPLE’S PARTY ISSUES. 


A Speech delivered by W. O. Wakefield at Lynn, Aug. 7, 1891 
--- what Mr. Wakefield had to say before his nomination for 
Auditor. 


There is an emergency and something must be done. The 
question is what shall we do? First let us define the emer- 
gency. I would say that education has a good deal to ao 
with the fact that the people are not satisfied with the con- 
dition of affairs. Materially they are better off than their 
fathers were, but their fathers were more independent than 
they are. Every intelligent person knows that self-govern- 
ment is rapidly slipping away from the people. There was 
never a time in the history of this country when men felt 
their helplessness as they do now. ‘There was a time when 
workingmen who didn’t like their employers could say: “I 
will go elsewhere,” and they felt independent. What work- 
ingman, unless he is a fool, feels independent now? There 
was a time when a workingman who had saved a little money 
could go to making most any of the things which the people 
want, and attention to business would bring him success. 
What chance is there now? If a man wants to become a 
manufacturer now, he must buy stock in some corporation 
where he never sees the works nor has any hand in the 
management of his money, and trusts to luck and the honesty 
of the directors. 

Talk of individuality or individual effort; there is almost 
none of it left. The individual, with whatever powers he 
possesses, is swallowed up in the corporation. The ordinary 
man who invests his little savings in the Boston & Maine 
railroad has as about as much voice in the management of 
his money as if he were deaf, dunib and blind. Combina- 
tions rule and the people are surrendering themselves to the 
combinations. The great trusts are taking away their lib- 
erties. It is still true that the price of liberty is eternal 
vigilance. Our declaration of independence recognizes the 
rights of man, but when the constitution of the United 
States was made, the hypocritical hand of the aristocrat 
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guided the pen. We owe it to Alexander Hamilton that we 
do not elect our senators and president by the direct vote of 
the people. Itis the purpose of the people’s party to change 
that. 

The people’s party is entering upon a great work, and if 
we are to do our work as well as the republican party did 
its work, we must do as it did at the start. he rank and 
file of the republican party, in 1ts early and honest days, 
knew why they were republicans. They knew that they 
were working in the interest of freedom. They knew that 
unless they succeeded this would cease to be a republican 
government. Their vigilance saved us; but the ever grasp- 
ing power of the would-be ruler is again stretching its hand 
over this country. Then it took the form of direct control 
of the human body. Now, it takes the form of the control 
of our supphes, which will be quite as effective if allowed 
to proceed and end in the same kind of slavery as the other. 
We must understand our opponent’s ground as well as our 
own. 

The democratic party will, in a short time, be our only 
opponent, as the republican party will make but one more 
national nomination. The democratic party is a negative 
party. It never had a positive policy except to ery “Don’t” 
to all propositions. It will always be in the minority as 
long as there is a positive party properly conducted. 

The republican party has been a positive party. In its 
early days it had its work to do, and did it. While the 
democrats were talking men and offices, the republican party 
talked measures, inaugurated methods, and brought about 
results. It was an emergency party. When the thieves 
and pirates saw a great political party marching on to 
victory after victory, they “caught on” and soon became 
too much for the honest men. ‘he averaye rank and file of 
the republican party possesses the balance of the intelli- 
gence of the country, and as fast as they see the slough of 
despond into which monopoly is plunging the country they 
will come into the people’s party. They have been sicker 
than they have been willing to admit for some time past. 
There is no question before the people that they can tackle 
as a party because the leaders get together and decide what 
the issues shall be, regardless of what the people are think- 
ing about. The only thing they have now is the tariff, and 
that is one of the oldest questions known to man, and is no 
nearer a settlement than it was 500 years ago. When tried 
both ways the effect has been so indefinite that the great- 
est statesmen disagree as to whether it was good or bad. 
It is simply foolish to go on generation after generation 
arguing over these hoary-headed old questions when a com- 
promise can be made which will bring peace till such time 
as the people get wise.enough to settle the matter for good 
or till the issue dies from changes in methods of doing 
business. Besides all this there is no need for working 
people to disturb themselves about it as they will get only 
what the monopolists leave in either case. 

It is the mission of the people’s party to formulate and 
give local expression to the advanced moral sense of the 
American people. The moral sense of mankind advances 
with time. It is a steady growth. Not many years ago 
clergymen could be found who could stand in the pulpits in 
this city and declare that slavery was a divine institution 
ordained by God for Christianizing the heathen, and that 
it was wrong to interfere with the established order of 
things. But the people would not hear to it and now we 
are glad they did not. Years ago, in this country, before 
any of us were born, the prevailing idea of justice was 
narrow compared to what it is now. If the Puritans had 
justice it did not matter whether the rest of the world got 
it or not. But the steady elevation of the moral sense 
among the people brought about the freedom to worship as 
you please, and it became law. The same elevation of the 
moral sense of the people gave to man in this country the 
exclusive ownership of his body at a still later day. Some 
of us were there to see when it became law. The advance 
in the moral tone of the people has by no means ceased, but 


because of increased facilities for communication and educa- 
tion it has been rising faster than ever before. The 
advanced moral sense of the people now demands that the 
power of the government shall not be used to advance the 
condition of a class, but shall be so administered as to affect 
all alike. At the present time the government is used for 
almost the exclusive benefit of those who have succeeded in 
obtaining more property than their fellows. More than 90 
per cent of the legislation of this country is in the interest 
of capital, both in the states and in the general govern- 
ment. 

The people’s party will begin their work by advocating 
the adoption of certain methods for the amelioration of the 
condition of the people. They will be opposed by those 
who believe in monopoly. I will give an illustration of 
how this is going to work. You have heard of the coal 
question. Believing that one nail well driven to the head 
will hold more than many nails slightly driven, I still 
hammer away at that. I met a man, a neighbor, a few 
days ago, and, during a rather lively debate between us, I 
asked him, if he was “willing that arrangements should be 
made whereby washerwomen might get their coal as 
cheaply as millionaires get theirs?” He did not seem to 
like the form of the question, and, instead of answering, 
went off into something else not pertaining to the question, 
and ended up witha question for me to answer. Instead of 
answering this question, I repeated mine: “Are you willing 
that arrangements should be made whereby washerwomen 
can buy their coal as cheaply as millionaires can theirs? ” 
He immediately went off on another ramble. When he 
had come back I repeated my question: “Are you willing, 
etc?” He now replied: “No, I am not, because they have 
no right to it.” I at once challenged the decency of the 
remark, and he denied making it. Further talk, however, 
developed the fact that he thinks the reason why washer- 
women have not the right to buy their coal as cheaply as 
millionaires do theirs is that they have not been smart 
enough to become millionaires themselves. As John Tyn- 
dall says, ‘What can a man do in the presence of such a 
state of mind ?” 

The people’s party are going to demand that arrange- 
ments be made whereby all the people can procure their 
coal at the same price, or if there is to be any discrimination, 
it is going to be inthe washerwoman’s favor. ‘This is to be 
the party of the scrub-woman and the impoverished home. 
At the present time the poor man’s dollar is not worth as 
much to him as the rich man’s dollar is to him. Break a 
workingman’s leg and you cut down the purchasing power 
of his money 50 per cent, because where he once purchased 
coal by the ton he must now buy it by the basket. Such a 
state of things is an insult to common sense. It seems im- 
possible that any but the callous or ignorant can oppose 
us. The people’s party will change this, and the best thing 
to begin with is the cost of coal. If comparing the cost of 
coal by the ton and by the basket, we find the difference to 
be two to one or more. It requires $2.00 in the poor man’s 
home to buy as much coal as $1.00 will buy in the home of 
a well-to-do or rich man, and his dollars are harder to get. 
The coal will be distributed as the water is, at the same 
price to all. 

The only argument advanced by those opposed to the 
municipal management of the coal supply is that, if this is 
done, it would lead to the application of the same principle 
to other branches of business. I think they are right, and 
an encouraging fact is that what once gets well into the 
hands of the people is so well managed that it is never sur- 
rendered. Who would think of giving up our fire depart- 
ment to a corporation to put out fires at so much apiece? 
Or of letting out our public schools to a corporation to ed- 
ucate our children at so much per dozen? Do we want 
corporations in charge of our harbors? It is quite as 
sensible as allowing them to control our railroads. Would 
you not think a man a fool to propose to put the life-saving 
service along the coast, into the hands of a company? Or 
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the lighthouses, or anything which is in the hands of the 
people? Private administration of the industries is an 
evidence of the imperfection of government. Inasmuch as 
the people are governing their own affairs they are govern- 
ing themselves. Everything left to private enterprise is in 
the hands of the people’s rulers. As fast as the people 
take the management of affairs into their own hands, so 
fast and no faster they become free. We are the servants 
of those who do control it. The farmers have struck at the 
root of the matter and have let light intoa dark place. They 
have precipitated the greatest question that men have ever 
been called upon to decide. They did not intend it, but 
“behold what a great fire a little matter kindleth.” In 
demanding justice for themselves in the removal of the 
parasites between them and the consumers, they have 
raised the question, “ Why should parasitism exist at all?” 
This question will never down until it is settled. The 
laborers of this country are too well educated to go on as 
they have been doing after this question is once before 
them. The people are fast learning that working people 
pay all expenses, always did and always must; that every 
unnecessary duplication of an industry, every middle man, 
and loafers of all ranks, are burdens for the workers to 
carry. 


WHAT THE CORRESPONDENTS ARE SAYING. 


Boston correspondent of the Springfield Republican: For 
about two months an active campaign by the nationalists 
has been in progress and clubs are being formed in the cities 
and Jarge towns. The uncommon procedure of putting out 
a platform before the convention has been held, and when 
there are no candidates to stand upon it, was taken for the 
sake of getting more men into the movement. It is said 
that the nationalist and people’s party leaders were con- 
stantly asked what popular cause they stood for, what prin- 
ciples they were going to push to the front in their cam- 
paign. It was in consequence of this that it was determined 
to put out the platform first and to let the state ticket come 
later. The selection of candidates will be made about the 
same time as the conventions of the two great parties, it is 
now expected. Reports are received at the nationalists’ 
headquarters that there is a growing interest in the move- 
ment and men have joined their clubs more readily than 
was at first expected. It is said of one town of not very 
large voting population that a people’s party club has been 
formed and that the membership of 150 was drawn from the 
old parties in about the proportion of 100 republicans to 
50 democrats. From this and other information which has 
been brought to the headquarters, it is believed that the 
republicans will suffer more from the new movement than 
the democrats. Mr. Bellamy has just returned from a visit 
to one of the hilliest of the hill towns of Berkshire and re- 
ports that there is a strong feeling among the farmers there 
in consequence of the defeat in the last Legislature of the 
bill to uncover personal property for purposes of taxation. 

Boston correspondent of the New York Times: A few 
weeks ago the nationalists of the city gave the public a new 
sensation by petitioning the city council to establish a “ fuel 
department.” They asked that the city should open a coal 
yard from which to supply all purchasers with coal at cost 
price. ‘The public received the announcement of the scheme 
with a general smile of incredulity. The aldermen d is- 
cussed the petition a little, referred it, and forgot it. 
But the nationalists were in dead earnest. They believed 


in their scheme for “municipal coal yards,” and they have 
been vigorously pushing it to attention since then and show- 
ing a great deal of practical worldly wisdom in securing 
public support for it. ‘To-day the plan is no longer laughed 
at. It is seriously discussed, and even those opposed to it 
recognize that its success is, at least, among the possi- 
bilities of the near future. As will be readily under- 
stood, there will be plenty of politics in this movement 
from the outset. The extent to which the support of 
the organized labor element has been secured has already 
been pointed out. Leaders of the great political parties 
are holding aloof, but the fpopular favor that was accorded 
the municipal lighting bill last winter, and more definite 
assurances by recent letters and interviews, impel the na- 
tionalists to tbelieve that they will have the enthusiastic 
support of the voters in general. It must not be over- 
looked that the idea is not confined to this city. The 
petition to the city council here was put forward as a 
feeler, and it has accomplished the real purpose of its spon- 
sors in precipitating a public agitation of the question and 
in interesting other parts of the state. Already in the cities 
of Haverhill and Lynn the enterprise is being pushed, while 
the matter will be brought to the attention of other munici- 
palities during the next two months or so. The machinery 
to accomplish all this is in their hands already. There 
are nationalist clubs all through the state, and the labor 
organizations will do their part faithfully. The only 
thing that they seriously fear is that the extreme activity 
of their labor allies shall have the effect of planting in 
the public mind the idea that the movement is only another 
“labor scheme.” They want to put themselves before 
the public on broader grounds than that, and so they will 
try to keep the labor interests in the background or as 
subordinate. The people’s party and Industrial alliance 
will be utilized to a considerable extent in the coming cam- 
paign. That party is not of much importance in the state 
as yet, but the country sections have been worked to a con- 
siderable extent in its interests, especially in the dissemi- 
nation of literature. It is quite within the range of possi- 
bilities that an organization may be effected that, in the 
present condition of affairs, will play a prominent part in 
the campaign in the autumn. 


VACATION MUSINGS OF A NATIONALIST. 

A nationalist taking an outing down on Cape Cod 
writes: I am enjoying myself very much. I crawled into 
my father’s hay-mow the first day that I got home, and 
went to sleep, and I have scarcely waked up yet. I 
had no idea that the burden that I was carrying was 
wearing on me so much, or that my nerves were under 
such a severe strain until I slacked up for a rest. How 
many men and women there are who would be able to work 
several years longer, and enjoy life better if they could 
only rest more; and the same thing will apply to horses 
too. Nationalism is to be the savior of the world. There 
are acres of sand flats along the cape that used to producea 
large amount of oysters and clams, but owing to the selfish- 
ness of a few, they are nearly all gone. Under national 
ownership a judicious fish warden or inspector could again 
make them very productive. There are acres of meadow 
lands here that could, with a small outlay of capital, be 
made to produce abundant hay or cranberry crops. Acres 
of waste uplands could be planted with trees. I always 
apply nationalism to all these things, and imagine how 
they will look under its rule. 
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Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Lesser Forms of Busi- 
ness Combination toward Complete National Co-operation. 


Minnesota. 


Progressive Age (Minneapolis): Nationalization is ten 
thousand times better than our present system of dealing 
with the business, for it would dissipate the energy of the 
liquor power, both politically and financially, which is the 
first thing to be done. 


At its semiannnal meeting of the State Federation of 
Labor at Minneapolis, adopted the following resolution: 
The values of all public conveniences, as gas works, electric 
light plants, water works, street railways and markets, are 
created and enhanced by the organization and development 
of society. In the hands of private individuals and corpo- 
rations, these services, which ought to be public blessings, 
become a means to corrupt the administration of public 
business and make a mockery of popular government ; 
therefore. Resolved, that this State Federation of Labor 
demands that the control, ownership and management of 
these services shall be assumed and undertaken by the pub- 
lic authorities, to the end that public benefits may be 
substituted for private or corporate aggrandizement. 


Ohio. 


Ata recent meeting of the Central Labor union of Cleve- 
land, a resolution was adopted favoring the manufacture 
and sale of gas by the city. 


Massachusetts. 


The organization fever has reached the Boston landlords. 
Invitations to a meeting have been sent out to the owners 
of apartment houses, but all landlords will be welcomed. 
Membership fee is $3, and fortnightly lists of all delinquent 
tenants will be sent to all members. 


Boston Democrat: The city coal yard under the nation- 
alist’s idea seems to be gaining ground. With such an 
institution, the people of the great city could get their coal 
pretty near at first cost instead of paying the high price 
now levied by the coal trust now controlling the Boston 
market, And with such an accomplished official as Mr. 
L. F. Smith, now superintendent of the city wood yard, at 
the head of the proposed coal yard, the new institution can- 
not fail of success. 


Boston Courier: The city council of Cleveland has passed 
an ordinance reducing the price of gas in that city from one 
dollar to 60 cents per 1000 cubic feet, as after a thorough 
investigation by competent persons it was decided that the 
gas could be supplied at that price and allow besides a 
reasonable profit to the manufacturers. Something similar 
should be done in this city, where the gas is poor, wretched 
stuff, and the price about twice as high as it ought to be. 


The Cotton Manufacturers association of Fall River have 
decided to reduce the wages of their operatives. Though 
not definitely decided, it is thought the reduction will 
average 10 per cent. The cause assigned for such action is 
the prolonged depression in the business, together with the 
claim that higher wages are paid in their mills than any 
others. 


Rhode Island. 


The nationalists of Providence are circulating a petition 
to the city council for the establishment of a municipal 
lighting plant for private as well as public lighting, and 
requesting the council to apply to the Legislature for any 
statute which may be necessary to authorize this action. 
The petition is being very numerously signed by all classes 
of the population, and if the council refuses to act in the 
matter, monster petitions will be presented to the Assembly 
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for appropriate legislation. Public sentiment is ripe for 
this movement, and there is trouble ahead for the electric 
light monopoly and some ray of hope for the people. 


The citizens of Newport are up in arms against the 
extortionate demands of a private company which furnishes 
the city with water. The matter has been carried into pol- 
itics, and at a recent convention the democrats of Newport 
demanded of the General Assembly the passage of an act 
appointing a special commission to examine the books of 
the water company with a view to the regulation of the 
rates by law. In this connection the following communica- 
tion from Book Notes, a Providence weekly paper, edited 
by Sidney 8S. Rider, is of peculiar interest: It seems incred- 
ible that any town in Rhode Island should willingly permit 
the supply of one of the necessities of life to be at the will, 
or caprice, or profit, of one of the inhabitants; to be 
supplied to the other inhabitants at such price as the indi- 
vidual sees fit to exact; the party of the second part 
cannot do. without it, and it has decreed that the party of 
the first part shall have the exclusive right to supply them, 
and upon his own terms. This I say is incredible; yet it 
is what Newport has allowed to be done with its water, as 
necessary to its people as air. It is many years ago that I 
was sitting one evening in his office with Mr. George W. 
Danielson, my friend, and then the editor of the Providence 
Journal. A stranger to me came in and held an animated 
and audible conversation with Danielson. The stranger 
was jubilant over a franchise which he had just obtained. 
It was Mr. George H. Norman, and the franchise was the 
right to the control the water necessary to the people of 
Newport. He soon left, and as he went out, Danielson, 
without looking up from his work, said to me, ‘Those 
Newport people will weep tears of blood before they have 
done with that ;” and that is about what it has now come 
to. The Newport water works, if what is said of it is 
true, is a vampire to the people of Newport. At last the 
people seem to be uneasy ; a pamphlet has been issued (the 
public newspapers closing their columns to the public), 
which sets forth in a vigorous way the enormous evils in 
the case. Mr. X. Y. Z., who to me is unknown, says these 
Newport water works charge a family for one bath-tub, two 
water-closets, one wash-stand, and nine other faucets, $52 
per year. It costs the writer hereof in Providence, for one 
bath-tub, two water-closets, two set bowls, three set washing- 
tubs, two garden faucets, and other, in all 17 faucets, $10. 
Landlords charge the water tax to their tenants, but for the 
tenants, who are usually not wealthy, there is no escape, 
save leaving the town. 


Kansas. 


The committee appointed by the alliance commercial con- 
vention to consider the plan for the establishment of 
co-operative stores in every county in the state, has reported 
favorably. The establishing of these stores will begin with 
the new year, and the alliance exchanges, which have done 
$3,000,000 worth of business since January 1, will be 
merged in the co-operative stores. 


New Jersey. 


The Pharmacentical association of the state is engaged in 
an attempt to establish a state laboratory. Its object is to 
furnish cheap drugs to the people, manufacturing goods for 
the stockholders at cost. Many of the druggists are becom- 
ing interested in the plan, and * circular is to be sent to 
each of the 1600 druggists in the state. The state associa- 
tion will be called together this month to consider the pro- 
position. he drug trade papers are bitterly opposing it. 

California. 

Some of the trades unions of Sacramento are discussing 
the propriety of turning themselves into Citizens’ Alli- 
ances. In doing this they would not abandon their unions, 
but would simply signify their approval of the alliance 
platform. 
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Adopted in Massachusetts August 24, 1891. 


We, citizens of Massachusetts, in conference assembled, 
recognizing that the condition of industry and of society as 
based upon it is alarming, and believing that neither of the old 
parties is disposed to abandon the financial, industrial and 
economic policies that have led to the present perilous con- 
centration of the wealth of the nation in the hands of a few, 
do hereby resolve and declare: 

That we endorse the action of the conference at Cincinnati, 
May 19-20, 1891, proposing issues upon which to form a 
people’s party. 

We hold that the right to make and issue money is a 
sovereign power to be maintained by the people for the com- 
mon benefit. Hence we demand that United States treasury 
notes be issued in sufficient volume to tran-act the business 
of the country on a cash basis, such notes to be a legal 
tender in payment of ali debts public and private, being 
increased or decreased in volume by a commission accord- 
ing to a fixed rule in proportion to the population and 
the average market price of a given number of commod- 
ities. 

We favor the establishment of postal savings banks which 
could be also used as banks of deposit and exchange, thus 
affording for all absolute security. Postal facilities includ- 
ing frequent mails, free delivery and a cheaper parcel post, 
should be enjoyed, as far as practicable, by the country and 
farming districts. 

We hold that every man owes the community in which he 
lives his share of the taxes in proportion to his abilities, the 
best general measure of which is his wealth and its earning 
capacity ; that taxation, therefore, after the allowance of 
certain reasonable exemptions to poverty and to educational, 
charitable and religious institutions, should rest upon all 
property alike. We, therefore, condemn the laxity of our 
laws which permits the escape from taxation of immense 
amounts of personal property by tax-dodging and unjust 
exemption, and we demand the enactment of laws that will 
remedy this evil. We likewise favor a graduated tax upon 
inheritances. 

We favor government ownership of all means of trans- 
portation and communication ; and, in general, when in the 
course of business consolidations in the form of trusts or 
private syndicates, it becomes evident that any branch of 
commerce is used for the profit of a few men at the ex- 
pense of the general public, we believe that the people 
should assume control of such commerce through their na- 
tional, state or municipal administrations. We therefore 
favor a general statute under which cities or towns in this 
commonwealth may acquire or establish local transit systems, 
or substitute public ownership for private monopoly when 
demanded by the people, such as the opening by cities or 
towns of public coal yards to furnish coal and fuel at cost. 

We oppose the granting of municipal franchises to private 
corporations for terms of years. 

We believe that the solution of the liquor problem lies in 
abolishing the element of profit, which is a source of con- 
stant temptation and evil; and we therefore demand that 
the exclusive importation, manufacture and sale of all spiritu- 
ous liquors shall be conducted by the government or state 
at cost through agencies and salaried officials in such towns 
and cities as shall apply for such agencies. And we further 
commend this principle to the natioual convention for adop- 
ton under such conditions as may be determined upon by 
the various states. 

We demand that all public employees, whether industrial 
or other, be protected from political interference by a sys- 
tem exclrding favoritism in admissions or promotions, and 
securing employees from discharge except for cause approved 
by a judicial board. We also demand for all public em- 
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ployees moderate hours and humane conditions of labor with 
provision for accident and disability in the line of duty. 

We demand that not more than eight hours shall constitute 
a legal day’s work for public employees, and we further com- 
mend this principle to all employers of labor, thereby reducing 
the hours of labor and increasing the number of employees ; 
that not more than eight hours shall constitute a legal day’s 
work for women and children, and that the school age of 
children be raised; that a system of industrial training in 
connection with the public schools be made general through- 
out the state; that equal pay for equal work without regard 
to sex, color, or condition be recognized by law; that the 
employment of private armed bodies, such as the Pinkertons, 
be made a penal offense. 

We demand that provision be made to restrain the immi- 
gration of paupers, vicious characters and other undesirable 
persons without discrimination against honest poverty ; that 
convicts should be employed by the state and not let out to 
private contractors, and that the product of their labor should 
not be put upon the market below prevailing rates, 

We hold that no citizen of the United States should be 
deprived of the electoral franchise on account of sex. 

We favor annual st:te elections, and also the election and 
compensation of the state board of arbitration and the rail- 
road commissioners by the people. 

We favor insurance by the state and in the meanwhile 
as an effective means of preventing fraudulent adjustment 
and unnecessary fires, resulting from over-insurance, we 
demand legislation requiring fire-insurance companies to pay 
the full amount stated in the policy in case of total loss. 

We protest against legislation tending to bring medical 
practice under the control of any particular schools of 
medicine. 

We protest against the contract system as used in the 
employment of labor by the government of town, city or 
state, and demand the enactment and enforcement of such 
laws as will end this pernicious practice. 
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Why a New Nation? Why will not the old 
one do? 

These are some of the reasons why it will not 
do; In the old nation, the system by which the 
work of life is carried on is a sort of perpetual 
warfare, a struggle, literally to the death, be- 
tween men and men. It is a system by which 
the contestants are forced to waste in fighting 
more effort than they have left for work. The 
sordid and bitter nature of the struggle so hard- 
ens, for the most part, the relations of men to 
their fellows that in the domestic circle alone do 
they find exercise for the better, tenderer and 
more generous elements of their nature. 

Another reason why the old nation will not do, 
is, that in it the people are divided, against 
nature, into classes: one very small class being 
the wealthy ; another and much larger class 
being composed of those who maintain with 
difficulty a condition of tolerable comfort con- 
stantly shadowed by apprehension of its loss; 
with, finally, a vastly greater and quite prepon- 
derating class of very poor, who haye no depend- 
ence even for bare existence saye a wage which 
is uncertain from day to day. 

In the old nation, moreover, half the people — 
the women, are dependent upon the personal 
favor of the other half, —the men, for the means 
of support; no other alternative being left them 
but to seek a beggarly pittance as workers in a 
labor market already overcrowded by men. In 
this old nation, the women, are, indeed, as a sex, 
far worse off than the men; for, while the rich 
man is at least independent, the rich woman, 
while more luxuriously cared for, is as depend- 
ent for support on her husband’s favor as the 
wife of the poorest laborer. Meanwhile, a great 
many women openly, and no one can tell how 
many secretly, unable to find men who will 
support them on more honorable terms, are 
compelled to secure their livelihood by the sale 
of their bodies, while a multitude of others are 
constrained to accept loveless marriage bonds. 

In this old nation, a million strong men are 
even now vainly crying out for work to do, 
though the world needs so much more work 
done. Meanwhile, though the fathers and hus- 
bands can ‘find no work, there is plenty always 
for the little children, who flock, in piteous 
armies, through the chilling mists of winter 
dawns into the factories. 

In this old nation, not only does wealth devour 
poverty, but wealth devours wealth, and, eary 
by year, the assets of the nation pass more and 
more swiftly and completely into the hands of a 
few score individuals out of 65,000,000 people. 

In this old nation, year by year, the natural 
wealth of the land, the heritage of the people, is 
being wasted by the recklessness of individual 
greed. The forests are ravaged, the fisheries of 
river and sea destroyed, the fertility of the soil 
exhausted. 

In this old nation, under a vain form of free 
political institutions, the inequalities of wealth 
and the irresistibleinfluence of money upon a 
people devoured by want, are making nominally 
republican institutions a machine more conven- 
ient even than despotism for the purposes of 
plutocracy and plunder. 

These are a few of the reasons why the old 
nation will not do, and these, in turn, are a few 
of the reasons why men are looking and longing 
for The New Nation: — 

In The New Nation, work will not be warfare, 
but fraternal co-operation toward a store in 
which all will share alike. Human effort, no 
longer wasted by-battle and cross-purposes, will 
create an abundance previously impossible. 

More important far, the conditions of labor 
under the plan of fraternal co-operation will 
tend as strongly to stimulate fraternal senti- 
ments and affectionate relations among the 
workers as the present conditions tend to re- 
press them. The kindly side of men will no 
longer be known only to their wives and 
children. 

In The New Nation, there will be neither rich 
nor poor; all will be equal partners in the prod- 
uct of the national industrial organization. 

In The New Nation, the dependence of one 
sex upon another for livelihood, which now 
poisons love and gives lust its opportunity, will 
be forever at an end. As equal and indepen- 
dent partners in the product of the nation, 
women will have attained an economical en- 
franchisement, without which no political device 
could help them, Prostitution will be a forgot- 
ten horror, 
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In The New Nation, there will be no unem- 
ployed. All will be enabled and required to do 
their part according to their gifts, save only 
those whom age, sickness or infirmity has 
exempted ; and these, no longer as now trodden 
under foot, will be served and guarded as ten- 
derly as are the wounded in battle by their 
comrades. 

In The New Nation, the children will be 
cherished as precious jewels, inestimable 
pledges of the divine love to men. Though 
mother and father forsake them, the nation will 
take them up. 

In The New Nation, education will be equal 
and universal, and will cover the entire period 
of life during which it is now enjoyed by the 
most favored classes. 

In The New Nation, the wasting of the 
people’s heritage will cease, the forests will be 
replanted, the rivers and seas repopulated, and 
fertility restored to exhausted lands. The nat- 
ural resources of the country will be cared for 
and preserved as a common estate, and one to 
which the living haye title only as trustees for 
the unborn. 

In The New Nation, the debauching influence 
of wealth being banished, and the people raised 
to a real equality by equal education and re- 
sources, a true democratic and popular govern- 
ment will become possibleas it never was before. 
For the first time in history the world will 
behold a true republic, rounded, full-orbed, com- 
plete,— a republic, social, industrial, political. 

These will be some of the characteristics of 
The New Nation, to the advancement of which, 
till it shall have utterly replaced and supplanted 
the old nation, this paper is pledged. 


A Set of 3 Beautiful 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


(Not ady. cards) and a sample copy of 


THE ST. LOUIS MAGAZINE 


Containing Illustrated Stories, Sketches, 
Timely articles on Health and Hygiene, a 
Home and Farm department, pictured wit and 
humor, etc., 


All For Only 10 Cents. 


These cards cannot be bought in any sta- 
tionery or book store for less than 10 or 15 
cents each. 


T. J. GILMORE, 
901 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


The New Nation and St. Louis Magazine 
both sent one year for $2.50. 


WHICH WINS? 


BY MARY H. FORD. 
Price, 50 cents, Paper: $1.00, Cloth. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
LEE & SHEPARD, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


ALLIANCE. TRIBUNE. 


AN 8 PAGE, 48 COLUMN, 
A 


lance People’s Parly Paper. 


Ably edited, and has the best corps of correspondents 
in the State. Among them are Senator Peffer, Congress 
men Davis, Otis, Simpson, and others. 


Eyery People’s Party man in the United States should 
subscribe for the paper published at the birthplace of 
the People’s Party. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


Address 


THE ALLIANCE TRIBUNE, 
ToreKA, KANsAs. 


[Sepr. 12, 1891. 


Are held as follows, and all persons inter- 
ested will be gladly welcomed at any of these 
meetings : — 


Boston. — First Nationalist Club. Reception 
rooms at 184 Boylston street; open daily. 
Information and publications on National- 
ism furnished to any desiring them. Regular 
meeting of the Club, 2d Wednesday of each 
month, 


Boston.—Second Nationalist will meet Sunday 
evening Sept. 13, in William Parkman Hall, 
3 Boylston place, at 7.45 o'clock. 


Haverhill. — First Nationalist, business meet- 
ing, 2d Wednesday of each month. Public 
meeting, every Wednesday evening at 8 
p.M., at 73 Merrimack street, rooms 5 and 6. 
(Pamphlets solicited.) 


Lynn, Mass.— First Nationalist meets every 
Wednesday evening, at Park hall, opposite 
City hall. Correspondence and pamphlets 
solicited. John T. Broderick, Cor. Secre- 
tary, 33 Elm street. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— First Nationalist meets 
1st and 3d Friday evenings, at Earley’s hall, 
1321 Arch street. 


San Francisco, Cal.— The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda 
meetings, at 909 1-2 Market street. 


South Framingham, Mass.— Club does not 
meet regularly. W. D. McPherson, secre- 
tary, solicits correspondence and pamphlets 
for distribution. 


Washington, D. C.— Nationalist Club, No. 1 
meets every Wednesday evening at 8 o’clock 
at Nationalist hall, 609 F street, N. W. 
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Che American Honconformist 


Is battle-scarred and time-worn, 
But in the front, all the same! 


STASIS 5 SRR 
VU ‘OES SSRREBRK 


CCPL DODD DIDI. 


“To thine own self be true, 
And it will follow as the night the day, thou 
Cans’t not then be false to any man.”’ 


lItH YEAR. 


THE “‘ NON CON.” 
Is trying to help 


THE MEN AND WoMEN who know they 
are “hard up” and want to know WHY 
and how to get relief. Unless you 
VOTE for what you want you 
have no right to expect it 
from others. 

The number of clubs 
under an apple tree 


Proposes 
uproot these 
old bloodsuck- 
ing Monopolies 
and Trusts, together 
with the corrupt Par- 
ties which have foster- 
ed and fed them, and it can- 
not be done without their 
“talking back” and howling “‘an- 
archy,” — but in the end Right 
will prevail and the PEOPLH’S 
ill be Done. 


THOSE ARE OUR SENTIMENTS, 
And if you agree, send your subscription to, 
H. & L. VINCENT, 


WINFIELD, KAS, 


Largest and Oldest Circulation west of Chicago 
YWRROLELELEEORKKOECS6O6K 


SUBSCRIPTION: 
One Year $1.50. Six mo’s 75c. Three mo’s 50c. 
In clubs of ten, $1 each. 
Send for Our Wew Bool List. 
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OC GOODALE. 


MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS 


a 


Sept. 12, 1891.] 


“TRUE NATIONALIST.” 


A WEEKLY advocating the ‘“‘ Referendum ”’ 
and the ‘‘ Imperative Mandate.” The Munici- 
pal Ownership of Gas, Street Car, Electric 
and Water Plants, and their operation AT COST 
for the welfare of the whole people. The 
National Ownership of Telegraph Lines, Tele- 
phone Lines, Railroads, Mines, Gas and Oil Wells. 


$1.00 PER YEAR, POSTACE PAID. 


REPUTATION AS AN ADVERTISING ME- 
DIUM ALREADY ESTABLISHED. 


Cor. BEAVER and PEARL STS., NEW YORK CITY. 


‘‘NO OTHER LINE DOES IT.” 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


SHORT LINE TO 


ADIRONDACKS, 
MONTREAL, 
Vermont, Northern New York and Canada. 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


On and after June 29, 
Leave BOSTON daily (Sundays excepted) at 


10.30 A. M. 


VIA 


Lake Champlain Route 


Arriving at Plattsburg 8.50 P, M., and at Montreal 
9.35 P. M. 


ELEGANT PALACE PARLOR CARS. 


THROUGH WITHOUT CHANGE. 
Ample time allowed at BELLOWS FALLS for 


DINNER. 


For tickets, time tables, seats in parlor cars and further 
particulars, apply at Hooeac Tunnel Route Office, 250 
Washington §t., or Fitchburg Railroad Passenger 
Station, Causeway St., Boston. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 


AMERICAN WOODS 


A book on Woods, contain- 
ing actual and authentic spec- 
imens. PREPARATIONS 
OF WOODS ror MICRO- 
SCOPE anp STEREOPTT- 
CON, and WOODEN CARDS 
for invitations, calling cards, 
Send for sample cards and circulars. 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH, Lowville, N. Y. 


THE PROGRESSIVE AGE. 


A Weekly Fournal of Social Reform. 


Independent in Everything, Neutral in Nothing, 


The Representative Social Reform Papor in the Middle 
and Northwestern States. 


etc. 


Subscription one year - - - $1.00. 


WM. R. DOBBYN, PH. D., 


Hiditor and Publisher. 


Minneapolis - - - Minnesota. 


Shecimen Copies Free. 


THE NEW NATION. 
MUSIC. 


SONG CLASSICS. VOLS. | & Il. 


Two volumes, each with about 40 classical 
songs, of acknowledged reputation. 


PIANO CIASSICS. VOLS. | & Il. 


Two large volumes, full music size, con- 
taining 44 and 31 pieces respectively. 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S CLASSICS. VOLS. | & Il. 


Each volume contains about 50 pieces of 
easy but effective music. 


Song Classics for Low Voices. 
Classic Baritone and Bass Songs. 
Classic Tenor Songs. 
Classic Four-hand Collection. 


19 superior duets for piano by Hofmann, 
Godard, Brahms, and other leading composers. 


Any volume in Paper, $1; Boards, $1.25; 
Cloth Gilt $2. Postpaid. 


Ollver Ditson Company, Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO, 


887 Broadway, N.Y. 


THE FARMER'S WIFE. 


A Monthly Alliance Journal for Women. 


Devoted to the interest of the Wives and Daughters 
of those who earn their Bread by the 
sweat of their Brow. 


Among our correspondents and contributors are Mrs. 
Fannie McCormick, Mrs. 8. E. V. Emery, Mrs. Annie 
L. Diggs, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. B. A. Otis, 
Mrs, Emma Pack, Emma Ghent Curtis, Mrs. Mary E, 
Lease, Mrs. Eva McDonald Valesh, Mrs. N. 8. Nutt, 
Mrs. Marian Todd, and many others. 


The only Journal of its kind in America. 
It should be in every Household. 


On trial six months for 25 cents. 


Address, THE FARMER’S WIFE, 


Topeka, Kansas. 


FOR PEOPLE'S PARTY NEWS 


READ 


THE NEW NATION. 


THE PITTSBURG —KANDAN, 
A RADICAL ALLIANGE PAPER, 


IT HOLDS THAT 


NATIONALISM 


Is the logical outcome of the present Reform Movement. 


By J. C. BUCHANAN, 


PITTSBURG - - - - KANSAS. 


Terms, $1.50 a Yer. 
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OUR SPECIAL OFFERING! 


As a special inducement for you to buy a SUIT, 
OVERCOAT, or 


CLOTHING 


Of us to-day, we will issue to you, FREE OF CHARGE, 
a certificate of stock, par value $10, which will make 
you a shareholder in our Co-operative house. 

We will then make you a present of $1 for every $10 
worth of clothing you purchase at our store, and for 
EVERY PERSON YOU INDUCE to trade with us, 
These amounts will be credited on your certificate. 

We propose using our customers so well that they 
cannot afford to trade elsewhere, whether for cash or 


ON CREDIT. 


We also supply LADIES’ 
GOODS, etc., ON CREDIT. 

We DIVIDE the PROFITS with you on every sale at 
the time it is made. 

We pay you for EKACH new customer YOU induce to 
trade with us. 

We REFUND to you the DIFFERENCE, if you can 
buy lower elsewhere. 

FOLLOW THE CROWD to our ee-opeenure store, 
and open an account with us to-day. Up one flight, 
Open evenings. 


WASHBURN GREDIT COMPANY, 


465 Washington Street, 


Opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co, 
G. F. WAsHBURN, Manager. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE LIBRARY 


OF THE BEST AUTHORS. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT POPULAR PRICES, 
Rev. W. D. P. BLISS, Editor. 


Paper Cover, 25 cents each, or $2.50 a Year 
for 12 Numbers. 
Cloth, extra, 75 cents each, or $7.50 a Year for 
12 Numbers. 


Which prices include postage to any part of the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico. Subscriptions may com- 
mence at any number, and are payable in advance. 


NOW READY, 


1. Six Conturies of Work and Wages. By James E. 
Thorold Rogers, M. P. Abridged, with charts 
andsummary. By W. D.P.Bliss. Introduction 
by Prof. R. 'T’. Ely. 

The Socialism of John Stuart Mill. The only col- 
lection of Mill’s writings on Socialism. 

3, The Socialism and Unsccialism of Thomas Carlyle. 
A collection of Carlyle’s social writings; together 
with Joseph Mazzini’s famous essay protesting 
against Carlyle’s views. Vol. 1. = 

4, The Socialism and Unsocialism of Thomas Carlyle. 
Vol. II. * 

5. William Morris, Poet, Artist, Socialist. A sclec- 
tion from his writings together with a sketch of the 
man, Edited by Francis Watts Lee. 

The Fabyan Essays. American Edition with In- 
troduction and Notes. By H. G. Wilshire. 

te a Economics of Herbert Spencer. By W. C. 

wen. 


THE HUMBOLDT PUBLISHING CO., 
10 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


EVERY PERSON 


In the United States is interested in the * 


NEW APXOVEAXENT, 


which will emancipate industry from the oppressive 
power of the money lenders of the world. Foremost 
in this great battle stands the 


INDUSTRIAL UNION, 


the official organ of the F. A. and I. U. of Iowa. Itis 
owned body and soul by the Order, and is read by every 
member in the state, and thousands of alliance men 
everywhere. No person, wishing to keep posted on the 
progress of this great movement in the West, can afford 
to be without this paper. TlMrty-two columns of 
the choicest reading matter every week for 50 
cents per year. Address all remittances to 


GEO. B. LANG, 
Sec. of F. A. and I. U. of lowa, 
No. 2 EAGLE BLOCK, CRESTON, IOWA, 


GARMENTS, DRY 
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B,A.ATKINSON & 60, 


Are you 
Looking 
for 
Bargains 9 


We mean Bargains in House Furnish- 
ings. 

Then do not fail to turn your steps 
in our direction. 

You will get right into the midst of 
them if you are prompt. 

No half way bargains either, but the 
genuine kind, to be found only once in 
a long while. 

Cleaning up the odds and ends is our 
motive in making such sweeping reduc- 
tions. 

Be on Time. 

Cash or easy Payments. 


827 WASHINGTON STREET, 


BEAUTIFUL ALGERIA HEIGHTS, 


IN -TELE -PYPIN ES. 
Known as the health-giving and life-extending 
GREAT PINE BELT OF NEW JERSEY. 


Scientific and Geographical research, aided by the recent Government Coast Surveys, has proved that the 
wonderful Ocean Current of Warm Water known as '‘THE GuLF STREAM,” curves inward along the coast 
of New Jersey, and comes nearer the land from Cape May to a point about opposite Long Branch than at any 
other section of our Continent, consequently modifying and tempering the almosphere and climate along this 
stretch of coast to such an extent that it really makes this “ Great PINE BELT” a perfect natural Sanita- 
rium, far superior to Florida ard Tropicai Health Resorts, as witness the success of the Health Resorts in 
this Belt, viz.: LAKEWwoop, PINE View, AsBURY PaRK, Poinrt PLeasantT, Bay HEAD, ATLANTIC CITY, 


Brown’s MILLs, and other places. 


Grand Old Ocean and Barnegat Bay. 
BEAUTIFUL ALGERIA EIEIGE Ts. 


We are selling Lots, 25 x 125 feet, in order to make it profitable to first buyers, at Five 


Dollars Each, giving Full Warranty Deed, Free and Clear Title. 
Buy now and get the benefit of the advance. 


Address: ALGERIA HEIGHTS COMPANY (Limited), 


Architecture 
Under Nationalism, 


J, PICKERING PUTNAM, 


[FROM THE BOSTON HERALD. ] 


The results reached by Mr. Putnam are 
astonishing. He considers the probable status 
of the important art he practices under con- 
ditions that would assure a freedom from the 
rush and worry involving the architect of to- 
day and presenting other important aspects of 


Cor. Common St., Boston, Mass. nationalism with admirable clearness. His 


treatment of the various kinds of waste make 


THE DELAGOCHAIRE) "=" 


COLOGNE. 


From the original Bordeaux Formula. 


Is THE 


Most delicate and lasting in the World. 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


COBB, ALDRIGH & CO., 


Corner Kneeland and Wash. Sts., Boston. 


Also Agents for the Delacochaire Toilet 
Preparations. 


CAPITAL: 


A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF 


CAPITALIST PRODUCTION. 


BY KARL MARX. 
aoe yo 
Translated from the third German edition 
by SAMUEL Moore and E1warD AVELING, 
and edited by FREDERICK ENGELS. 
American edition carefully revised. Paper, 
$1.20; Cloth, $1.75. 
NEW YORK: 
The Humboldt Publishing Co., 
19 Astor Place, 


PUBLISHED BY 


TICKNOR & CO., 


211 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


DON’T READ THIS. 


‘s01q DUON ‘syued G soIdog efdurg_Sy} 


‘eyoyed YING - - - NHHAYUAAV 


215 Potter Building, New York. 


“NO OTHER LINE DOES IT.” 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 
80 MILES SHORTER, ONE AND A HALF HOURS 
QUIICHKEF 
Than Any Other Line from Boston to 


SARATOGA. 


On and after July 11, the fast train, comprising Pas- 
senger Coaches, Smoking, Baggage and 


ELEGANT PALACE PARLOR CARS, 


Through without change, 
Leaves Boston daily (Sundays excepted) at 


100 A.M. “siraroce’ 9,10 P.M, 


SARATOGA 
Ample time allowed at Athol! for DINNER. 


For tickets, time tables, seats in parlor cars and further 
particulars, apply at Hoosac Tunnel Route Office, 250 
Washington §8t., or Fitchburg Railroad Passenger 
Station, Causeway St., Boston. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 


The Leader. 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR THE MASSES. 


Champions the Rights of the People, 


Terms: $1.00 per year. 


1002] J0 SIySIUY pjoyed alll FREMONT - - - - NEBRASKA. 


_ moins co worn eo on a |" Rural Uncle Sam,” 


The Living Issue, 


A WEEKLY PAPER. 


Published in the interests of the great Indus- 
trial Army. Advocates 


NATIONALISM 


First | As the ultimatum, and the PEopLnr’s Party 


as the means at hand through which 
it may be attained. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.00 PER YEAR. rea 


MARY L. GEFFS, Editor, 
256 Walnut St., Cincinnati, O. 


A Bi-Monthly Journal. 


Devoted to the interests of the Rural Homes 
of the United States. 


TERMS: 25 CENTS PER YEAR. 


B. L. COLEMAN, Publisher, 


Hamilton Square, New Jersey. 
O 

All who send in their subscription at once, 
will receive it until the first of January, 1893, 
and also a large package of choice Flower Seeds 


. B. — As an advertising medium it cannot 
be surpassed, circulates in nearly every state in 
the Union. Rates sent on application, 
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